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TO THE UNITED POTTERS OF THE BURSLEM AND | desperate struggle to conserve the means fo live ;—it was 
TUNSTALL DISTRICTS. {a battle for bread, and home, and life ;—for mother, 

My Brave Frienps,—You have, last week, set an | child, and wife;—for the very means to conserve exist- 
example to the whole of the operatives of these extensive }ence, and, therefore, reqnired all the efforts that body, 
districts ;—you have shown, what an united effort can | and mind, and pecuniary means could bestow. No half 
do, when backed with good hearts and right principles. | measure would do; it was, therefore, resolved, that a 
You have laid the foundation for the realization of one of ; Funp oF Five THovsanp Pounns should, if possible, 
the most important objects that ever occupied the atten- | be raised ; and that the same should be devoted to the 
tion of a trade's society, and you shall receive the praise } legal withdrawal of the hands of any manufacturer, who 
of all honest men for your manly and energetic conduct ! | may attempt to introduce machinery into the petting bu- 
It is not my intention, my honest friends, to heap su-}siness. This was the first great object. The second was 
perfluous praise upon you, for the good that you have }) to purchase land, and to place the bands, thus withdrawn, 
done; but simply to award to you that meed, which | upon that land; and, at the same time, by way of ex- 
every honest potter must feel to be your due. ample, never to allow, if legal means would accomplish 
Your Central Committee saw the danger, in which | the object, the manufacturer, who may have attempted 


the working potters of this empire were plated ;—they | to introduce the curse amongst us, to carry on manufac- 
saw, that mechanical power, to an alarming extent, was | turing operations any more :—to close bis works; and 
about to be introduced into that trade, by which they | to inscribe thereon, **CLOSED FOR EVER!” This 
earned their bread; they, therefore, thought it to be | wasthe object, your Executive felt ambitiovs to have 
their imperative duty, as the Executive of your society, | accomplis! ed, and for which they put in agitation the 
to give timely warning of the destroying curse, that was | Eight Levis of a half-crown per man. They saw the 
about to descend upon you. For this purpose, the walls } danger that was pending; and they felt determined, if 
of your several districts were placarded ; meetings were | possible, to avert it. They, therefore, made a call, on 
called ; potters attended, by hundreds; rooms were | the potters generally, for assistance; and you, men of 
crowded to suffocation ; unannimous pledges were given, | Burrlem and Tunstall! have answered that call, with all 
to support the Central Committee of the Potters’ Union, | the devotedness of true-hearted patriotism !_you are the 
in all that they may legally and constitutionally do, to | leaders of the present movcment! and honour is yours! 
obstruct the introduction of mechanical power into any | Without you, our struggle, comparatively speaking, 
branch of the potting business. And then came the} would have been a blank; and we should have eunk, 
question, How can this great object be achieved ?— | never to rise again. YOU HAVE SAVED OUR 
aye! How can it be achieved?! It was no common ob-! UNION! and have checked the onward movement of 
ject ;—it was no strike to abolish the Allowance Sys-! machinery! You have laid the foundation, for bringing 
tem ;—no effort to obtain a raise of price ;---no common} Hanley, Stoke, Fenton, and Longton up to the same 
movement to obstruct a drop;—no! it wasa deep and honourable position, that you, yourselves, now occupy. 
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As a man, you have my respect; asa potter, you have 
my thanks; as a father, you have my deep and lasting 
gratitude. Go forward, then, men of Burslem and Tun- 
stall; and let not the apathy of the other districts destroy 
| yourenergies. Already has Mason abandoned his ma- 
chine !—already has a check been given to those, who 
would rob you of your bread, But do not be deceived. 
There is a lurking devil in the movements of present 
capitalists, that calls for all the sagacity of your society. 
Do not be led by appearances. 
one machine may be the movement for a dozen. Watch, 
: then, narrowly watch all the proceedings of your eue- 
mies; and, at the same time, get funds !—get funds! ! 
Hanley, Stoke, Fenton, and L»ngton will do their best 
i to follow your noble example. Already has much good 
been done. Before the next levy is laid, I hope to have 
) to say, that the men of Burslem and Tunstall do not 
stand alone in this great work of Labour against Wrong ! 
Your devoted Friend, Menror. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 
MACHINERY INTO THE POTTING TRADE. 
(Concluded from our last.) 





’ ee 





: And as for the analogy, perhaps the affinity will not 
be 89 very wide, or strong, if we will only compare the purposes 
for which both the implements of war, and machinery for the 
superseding of manual labour, are employed. We shall find, that 


m4, 


; must be deprived of the comforts of domestic, and social life. 
They must be forced to quit; or surrender up, their inheritancics ; 
and pine away their shortened lives, in poverty, and wretchedness, 
andwar. And sois it with machinery. It is introduced, and 
worked, for individual interest. The object is to enrich, and make 
exceedingly wealthy, the few, while its tendency is, under the 
present competitive state of trade, to impoverish and degrade the 
many. But, you are ready to say, that ‘‘ there is this dissimilarity 
between the operations of mechanical powers for the production of 
wealth, and those employed in warlike movements. The one 
maims and kills men at once ; while the other leaves them free to 
act, and shift for themselves.” True. But then, although your 
machinery does not wound, and kill, men, straight off hand, yet 
they force men to unnatural callings, or drives them into the 
streets, to beg their bread, or else they are compelled to flee to 
the union-workhouse; and thereby subjects them to sufferings, 


Litera eee 


untimely grave. Besides breaking down, or stinting the children, 
1 and enslaving, and distroying women by multitudes. Besides, 
it should be borne in mind, that there is a material difference, 
; between machinery easing manual labour, and totally superseding 
it. The one would prove a blessing ; but the other a curse. 

The next argument, generally made use of, in favour of machi- 
nery, is, that trades’ unions, by their repeated strikes, presumptive 
dictations, and exorbitant demands, compel manufacturers to in- 
troduce machinery in self-defence, or to save them from utter 
ruin 

In answer to this argument, we would state plainly, that it is 
not our intention to vindicate, or to attempt to justify, all the 
i proceedings of trades’ unions. At the same time, we do mean to 

affirm, that trades’ unions are absolutely necessary, and although 


most of it as been due elsewhere; and that trades’ unions have 
had to bear the lash, which ought to have fallen on the backs of 


The abandonment of } 


; there is a very striking similarity. For instance; the implements } 
| of war, are mostly made use of, for selfish and ambitious purposes, 
and the many are made to suffer, for the sole purpose of enriching, 
and benefiting, the few. ‘To gratify one man’s ambition, a world 
4 must be drenched in tears and blood; and Sto increase the power 
: and dignity of a few proud, selfish mortals, thousands and millions 


and sorrow, which ultimately ends in premature death and an | 


much blame as been attributed to them; we do firmly believe that | 





the uujust, tyrannical, and oppressive part of the manufaeturers, 
themselves. Neither do we love, or vindicate all strikes, that 
have taken place. But in some cases nothing else would do, if 
justice to the men must be obtained from the hands of those 
manufacturers, who neither regard the interests of men, nor that 
of the trade, in which they are engaged. Indeed, if some of those 
characters were to be justly dealt with, they would be set aside as 
trade spoilers, and as undeserving of any public participation in 
the conducting of that, on which so many were depending for their 
subsistance. 

Again; as to the charge of presumptive dictation as preferred 
against trades’ unions; we would ask the advocates of machinery, 
whether one man has no right to make propositions to another 
man; or whether a man ought to be considered a dictator for 
simply stating what, to him, appears to be wrong, unjust, or 
detrimental to his own welfare ? We will honestly tell you, what 
we think about those who make such an outcry against presump- 
tive dictation, as they call it. We look upon them, as being ex- 
ceeding by over-done with self-conceit, self-importance, and an high- 
flown spirit of pride. Talk of dignity, moral excellency, and 
amiableness of disposition, there is no such traits in that man's 
character, who would spurn, from his presence, a servant who 
} ventured to ask for an advance of wages, when he found that he 

was not properly remunerated for his labour, or when he sugg est- 
ed any particular alteration, which he, in conjunction with other 
si men, deemed necessary for the good of the trade gene- 





rally. 

Then, again; you charge trades’ unions with making exorbitant 
demands. Ifere we must acknowledge, that we do not know 
}«what you mean, or what you consider to be too much for a man to 
| receive, for a fair day's work. Whether it be three-and-sixpence 
} per day, or five shillings, that is too much for a man to receive, 

for toiling, from morning till night. In our opinion, neither sums 

are exorbitant, but what every industrious man ought to receive, 
for working at most, ten hours per day; and even then he would 
not be over paid, according to the many and oft repeated claims 
made upon him, for one thing, or another. Now, if the parties, 
who prefer the above-named charge against trades’ unions, will 
prove, that these demands have been exceeded by any scale !aid 
down by the unions, or that the same be exorbitant, let them do 
so, or else let them give up all such reasons for the adoption of 
machinery in the place of manual labour, and for a moment, 
let their reasoning powers go back to the first and real causes of 
trades’ unions being instituted. If they will do so, we have no 
doubt, but, that they will find sufficient proof in the conduct of 
many of the manufacturers, to justify the operative classes in 
uniting together, to protect, and defend, each other against the 
unjust, and oppressive innovations made on their rights and privi- 
lages. 

The next plea generally made use of, by the advocates of ma- 
| chinery, is, thatmen, drink, and neglect their work, when the manu- 
:facturers have orders on hand, that have to be executed by a 
given time; and through the neglect of the men, they frequently 
get countermanded, when part finished, or returned back on their 
hands, when completed ; and the result has been, that the manu- 
) facturers have had to introduce machinery, to enable them, to 
keep up their connexions, and to maintain their standing in the 
trade. 

Answer, we do not approve either of men drinking, or neglect- 
ing their employment willfully ; and especially so, when there is 
an urgent demand for their work. But we do not consider this is a 
sufficient justification for introducing machinery. For by so 
doing, you not only supersede the drunken, and idle portion of 
men, but the sober, steady, and attentive ones too. Indiscrimi- 
nately, you sweep aside the good, and the bad, the innocent, and 
the guilty ; and this, too, when you have it in your power to dis- 
charge the unfaithful servants, and to employ those, on whom you 
; can depend. 

} Again; the pleaders for machinery almost invariably tell us, 

that machinery does not diminish manual labour in the aggregate ; 
but that it employs as many one way, as it throws out another; 
} and that the evil is only a temporary one, which very soon finds its 
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AND WORKMAN’S ADVO( ATE. 








level again; proving itself ultimately a greater blessing to the 
community at large, than what it ever proved to be a curse, DBe- 
sides, say some of them, supposing that it does injure a few, and 
benefit the many, itis better eventhen, and ought to be encouraged. 

Answer, perhaps machinery does cause full as many to be em- 
ployed as what were employed before its introduction imto manu- 
facturing districts. But what kind of hands are they? Are they 
young men, and young women, and fathers, and husbands! that 
machinery employs as formerly! No! Excepting a few, the 
greater part of them are youths and little children. The heads of 
families machinery has superseded in most districts, where it has 
been introduced; and women, and little children have been com- 
pelled to abandon home, and school, to be confined in a factory for 
twelve, or fourtcen hours a day ; domestic claims, and the cultiva- 
tion of the young and docile minds must be foregone, for the toil, 
anxiety, and wearisomeness attendant on the factory system. 
While the men have to seek for work, to which they have not 
been accustomed, and to labour for perhaps not more than one 
third, or one fourth the wages, they had use to receive for their 
own natural labour ; or else to wander about in idleness, as useless 
incumberers of the ground. 

But you say, that the evil is only a temporary one, such as will 
soon find its level again. This, we think, is untrue. Can any 
one prove, that the first shock that fell among the working 
classes by the introduction of machinery, for the superseding of 
manual labour, has found its level? Nay, but have not this class 
been sinking, gradually sinking, ever since machincry was intro- 
duced for producing manufactured articles? Has not an influx 
been experienced in every other labour market, owing to the vast 
numbers thrown out of employ by mechanical inventions, which 
has naturally forced down the value of hand labour? Compare 
the circumstances of the industrious classes, with the circum- 
stances of the mill-owners, and the few capitalists of this country ; 
and then say who have been the most benefited by machinery. 
Here is the mass of the people earning considerably less wages in 
proportion to the increased quality, and quantity of work with 


higher rents, more taxes, and generally speaking dearer provisions } 


(exceptysalt and a few other articles of little importance) and then 
on the other side you have the few in no worse a condition 
accordingly with respect to taxes, &c. and yet they are amassing 
wealth in abundance. Ah ah, to talk of machinery ultimately 
proving a greater blessing than a curse to the community at large, 
will be vain talk, until such time, young men, and fathers are the 
principal attendants upon them; making no other difference with 
them, than simply mitigating, or easing their labour. Not super- 
seding it altogether, or transferring labour out of their hands into 
those of their wives and little ones. Then, and then only, will 
machinery prove a general blessing, when it helps, instead of in- 
jures men. 

Want of space forbids our noticing the almost endless evils of a 
moral, mental, and physical nature, which are being entailed 
upon the working classes. through the introduction of machinery 
into manufacturing districts. liut we conceive, that they far out 
balance the good which is said to «manate from them. 

Thus have we brought before our readers, the main arguments 
commonly urged in favour of machinery, and our comments on 


them. Both of which we now leave at the bar of public opinion, } 


feeling fully persuaded, that it is pot from any strong desire on the 
part of machinists, to confer blessings on society, that they 
intreduce them, to supersede manual labovr; but more frem a 


. . . . . ‘ 
strong insatiable principle of selfishness; and a reckless spirit of | 


competition, which cannot be satisfied, and maintained by manual 
labour, and therefore they have recourse to the production powcrs 
of machine, and steam to help them. 

Fellow-workmen, I would now conclude by urging upon all 


from the Slip -maker to the Packers, onevery factory, bothin andeut | 


of these districts; to take timely warning. Our enemy has been 
trying what it could do. What it will dothe next attempt we 


cannot tell, but we ought to prepare fer the worst. When a /{ 


f,reign foe threatened, some forty years ago, to invade this 
country, thousands upon thousands seized their arms to repel him. 
He did not say that he would take our bread from us. No! But 
mach®hery goes direct at it. Up, up then, and prepare to meet 








| the Iron potter, and either subdue “Jolly,” or make him a real 
| blessing, or else prepare to flee from him to some other climate ! 
I am yours respectfully, 

Aaron Wepewoon. 





“If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be 
to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the danger, 
ous precipice of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war 
with mankind—ncither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells 
the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands 
of the law; if he tells them of their virtues, whenthey have any, 
then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, 
let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on 
fearless ; and this is the course I take myself.”—Dzr Fou. 


THE PAINTERS AND GILDERS. 


To the Editor of the I’otters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 
Sir,—I have waited for several weeks, anxiously waited, to see 
if the appeals made to the paintcrs and gilders generally, would 
not be sufficient to arouse them to a sense of their duty as well as 
of their degradaticn. 1 did earnestly hope, that each and all would 
have been sensitively alive to the calls of honour and of honesty. 
I fondly imagined, that we, for the credit of these districts,—for 
the sake of our characters as men, and as members of the human 
family, would have been prompt and energetic in rendering that 
justice to others, which we on all occasions so loudly demand for 
ourselyes. I did, indeed, believe that we, as a body of painters 
and gilders, would have shown animation and combined action in 
making manifest those principles of justice and of gratitude which 
ought, and which do actuate every well-regulated mind, and with- 
out the exercise and mutual interchange of which society would be 
reduced to one vast scene of selfishness, disorder, and cruelty. I 
cannot even yet believe, that we are so lost to every feeling of 
‘ shame, and every sense of justice, as to sit down content with the 
} foul and hateful mark of ingratitude, which is at present, though I 
hope not indelibly, branded upon our foreheads, 
And here, I must make mention of the honourable and praise- 
; worthy conduct of Mr. Minton’s painters and gilders: they, with 
characteristic manliness and honesty, promptly responded to the 
{ call of justice. They have determined, I believe to a man, to pay ; 
| they have sent their first and their second instalment; they have 
set an example, worthy of praise, and worthy of imitation; and 
most fervently do 1 pray, that that great Being, who “ controls the 
atom, and governs the aggregate of nature,”’ may incline the heart 
of every painter and gilder, and every potter, to imitate this praise- 
worthy example ;—to see the necessity, the immediate necessity, 
of each paying his share of the liability; and then, but not till 
then, can he walk with a clear conscience in the presence of his 
God, and upright and independent before his fellow-men. 
Ingratitude is a crime, so impious and horrible, that we should 
| be careful to guaid against it, as we would against a contagious 
| disease, a fan.ine, the desolations of war, or any other great cala- 
mity that could possibly betall us, There are, there ever were, 
| and there ever will be, criminals of all sorts; but there is hardly 
} any netcrious crime without a mixture of ingratitude. It destroys 
| eve rything calculated to produce permanent union ; it turns friends 
$ into foes; lLrother against brother, children against their parents, 
{and parcuts against their children. In a word, it turns the world 
{into one vast pandemonium, where, otherwise, union, harmony, 
{and genuine brotherly love would prevail. Let us take an illus- 
} tration. Let us suppose, that a number of men determine to emi- 
| grate to seme foreign shore, with the view of improving their cir- 
}eumstances in life. They set sail with a fair wind; their bark 
{ floating majestically in a tolerably smooth sea. Lct us further 
| suppose, that they have proceeded a considerable way on their 
journey, and that suddenly the clouds begin to darken, and to 
lower, producing almost a twilight gloom, and thereby indicating 
an appreaching storm. Presently the lightening begins to flash 
with awful brilliancy ; the thunder rolls, and peals with terrific 
} violence; the wind blows a perfect hurricane ; and the waves roll 
‘mountains high Their bark, unable to-withstand the fury of the 
contending cleinents, and abandoned to the mercy of the storm, is 
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earried against a rock, and dashed to pieces. Some are instantly 
swallowed up by the merciless deep, whilst others, with deathly 
and desperate tenacity, cling to some fragments of the wreck, and 
are washed by the surges upon an unknown beach. There they 
are, almost breathless, half senseless, weak and weary, checrless, 
In a short time, however, they recover, 
Fortunately, they meet with some 
inhabitants of the place, they immediately make known to them 
their distressed situation ;—they inform them of the perils that 
hey have encountered, of the losses that they have sustained, and 
the objects which they had in view; and in the most pitiable ac- 
cents, they implored the inhabitants to render them assistance in 
their present wretched condition. The strangers (we will call them 
so for distinction sake) listened to their tale of woe with sympa- 
thising emotion. They take them to their homes, and they give 
them food and raiment; they cheer and console them to the best 
of their ability ; and they shelter and protect them, until an oppor- 
tunity arrives, when they again put to sca; and these very strangers 
furnish them with the means wherewith to pursue their journey, 
and to carry out, as far as possible, the objects which they origin- 
illy had in view. The emigrants departed, making protestations 
} } 


friendless, and forlorn 
and g» in search of assistance 


of eternal gratitude, and solemnly promising to refund the money | 


so generously lent, the very first opportunity that presented itself. 

We must further suppose a number of years to have elapsed, and 
that these noble-minded strangers, who so generously assisted and 
e themselves, from a similar 
calamity, reduced to melancholy distress. Fortune casts them 
upon the very spot where the emigrants have settled, and are now 





protected the distressed emigrants, 





doing tolerably well. With throbbing hearts, they apply to the | 


emigrants for assistance, confidently expecting a return of that 
kindness and good feeling, which they themselves so readily and 
cheerfully rendered to the emigrants, when they were in distress 
But, instead of that cordial and brotherly reception, which they 
had a right, reasonably and naturally a right, to expect, they were 
received with the greatest coolness, treated with the utmost indif- 
ference, and slighted, and neglected in the most cruel, heartless, 
and fiendish way imaginable. The strangers, believing that there 
must be some misunderstanding, applied a second time, modestly 
and respectfully reminding the emigrants of the different treatment 
which they received, when they, in the greatest distress, applied 
to them for assistance. But all to no purpose, for their second 
application proved as unavailing as the first. They were pretty 
plainly told, that they, the emigrants, had other and more import- 
ant matters in hand, than attending to their claims, or their suf- 
ferings ;—that they could do little or nothing for them; and that 
the best thing they, the strangers, could do, would be to march 
out of the colony as quick as possible. And these noble-minded, 
though now distressed, neglected, and much-injured men left the 
colony, sickened and disgusted at the cruel and heartless conduct 
of the unjust and ungrateful emigrants. 

This simile, imperfectly drawn, I admit—however improbable 
and unnatural it may appear, is nevertheless strictly analogous 
with our conduct towards the now suffering men of Sheffield. 

Did we not, when in the greatest distress, search them out, and 
make known to them our cheerless, and almost ruined situation ?>— 
and did they not listen to our tale of suffering with lively interest, 


and sympathising emotion ?—did they not, although we were per- | 


fect strangers to them, take us to their arms, and trcat us as bro- 
thers and as friends ?—did they not immediately oy«n their purses, 
and unlock their treasury, and pour their contents ly hundreds 
and thousands into our exchequer, for the benefit of ourselves, our 
wives, and our children ?—did they not come amongst ¥s, to cheer 
our drooping spirits, to console and assist us to the utmost of their 
power ?—cid they not personally appear before our masters and 
our magistrates, and, feclingly and eloquently, argue the justice of 
our claims, and a speedy settlement of the same ?—did they not, in 
fact, do all that mortal men could do to promote our happiness 
and establish our well-being in society? And, let me ask, did we 
not make protestations of gratitude, and solemnly promise to re- 
fund the money, so generously lent, the very first opportunity ?— 
and are we not in a better position to pay the money at the present 
time than we were at any previous period ?—and are not the men 
of Sheffield in this district, at the present moment, making known 
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to us their distressed situation, and urging a settlement of their 
{ just, but shamefully too long-neglected, claim ?- and do not w 
| treat them with the most callous and cruel indifference and ney 
lect? Have we not told them that we have matters in hand of so 
much importance, that they must take precedence of their claims, 
| and every other consideration ?—have we not told them, that w 
ean do little or nothing for them, and insinuated that they had 
| better leave this neighbourhood as soon as possible ? And are not 
these cruelly-used men about to leave the Potteries, sickened an 
disgusted at our dishonest, unjust, and ungrateful conduct? And 
these are facts, which no man can dispute ; and questions, which 
every man can answer at his leisure. 
} Not to return one good office for another, is inhuman; but to 
| return evil fur good, is diabolical ; and I would seriously ask every 
painter and gilder, and every potter of every branch, to place his 
hand upon his heart, and solemnly ask himself the question, if he 
| be guiltless of this diabolical conduct? There are too many even 
of this sort, who, the more they owe, the more they hate. There 
) is nothing more dangerous, than to oblige such pe: ple ; for, when 
they are conscious of not paying the debt, they wish the creditor 
out of the way. 





When we were on the asking side, what a deal of cringing there 
was! and when the Shefficld men came, and poured their valuable 
treasure before us, what cheering, whathurrahing there was! what 
expressions of thanks and protestations of eternal gratitude! again 

cheer succeeded cheer for the brave men of Sheffield, and the Pot- 
} teries, from one end to the other, resounded with their praise! 
} But now, how changed the note! how different the reception 
which they receive! what coldness! what indifference! what neg- 
lect! We hear so little, and care so little about them, that we 
almost forget such beings are now in existence. Well, well, this 
| sort of conduct must certainly have an end. So sure as the world 
revolves upon its axis, so sure as there is light from the sun, and 
water in the ocean, so sure will this inhuman conduct, sooner or 
later, revert with tenfold vengeance upon our own guilty heads ; 
for, how can we, with any degree of confidence, lift up our face, 
and ask for justice, from either master or man, so long as we our 
| selves are living monuments of injustice to others? Miserable 
| indeed must that man be, whose mind is burthened with the hor- 
rid crime of ingratitude: he shall move about in society cheerless 
and solitary; hated by himself, and despised by his fellow-beings ; 
| and when the last hour arrives, which will hurl him from time into 
\ 
{ 


; 


eternity, he shall die unwept, unmourned, and unregretted; and 
though our mother earth, ever a kind parent, even to the most un 
grateful of her children, will take him with all his crimes and all 
| his disgrace, and hide him in her bosom, yet shall grinning infamy 
{ pursue him, even to his last earthly resting place, and there sit as 
} a2 monument over his grave 
j I cannot at present say more: my feelings would not allow me 
to say less, Yours, Mr. Editor, with great respect, 
BARTHOLOMEW WaLLack. 
Hanley, December 2nd, 1844, 


THE “SHOYHOYS.” 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


Sir,—In the address of the Central Committee, inserted in last 
weck's paper, I was very happy to find, that they made mention of 
a certain class of individuals, who are ever on the alert to sow the 
seeds of division amongst any society of men, whose proceedings 
they have not the power to control. This class of individuals, the 
Central Committee have, very appropriately, denominated as being 
‘very large in the mouth, and very small in the heart,’’ and as 
being found, *‘ every night in the weck, in the principal bar-com- 
panies of the neighbourhood, complaining about the *gnorance of 
working potters, and the impossibility of placing cenfidence in 
them.”’ Of all individuals, these, to me, are the most despic able. 
It is not, with them, how they ghall best conserve the interest of 
the working man, but how they shall best display a variety of scraps 
and fragments, culled from the harangues and writings of cele- 
brated statesmen. With them, Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan 
were gods; and they tear the productions of these defunct learned 
men to very rags and tatters. Is there pe criticism, a pun, or 4 
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gentlemen is beginning to flow; and should it happen to come 
* thick and slab,’ 1 must, as Sheridan said, 


bon mot uttered by these departed worthies, who so capable of giv- 
ing its “‘age, birth, and parentage,” as the “Shoyhoys?” They 
can tell you, by whom it was uttered, to whom it was said, and how 
many editions it has past through, from its delivery down to the 
present time. Like experienced jockeys, they can give you its 
pedigree with as much certainty, as though it were a first-rate 
blood horse, and had won the St. Leger for the last dozen years. 
All this would be very innocent in its way, and might end in a pass- 
ing smile on the features of these who are strict observers of men 
and things; but there is an animus in the creatures, that makes 
them slightly dangerous and extremely disagreeable. \ oes . 

It should be the endeavour, as it is the duty, of every individual ow? Ez, 
to add to the comfort and social enjoyment of all, amongst shee) The Potters “Examiner, 
he may be placed. Differen e of opinion, and much less want of | And Workman's Advocate. DEcEMBER 14TH, 1844. 
ability, should never create a desire to insult, harass, and ulti- 
nately drive from a company, those whose notions may not accord 
with, or whose mental capacity may not equal, our own. And yet, | 
to display this conduct, in the extreme, is the every day-practice } 
of the “ Shoyhoys.”’ Alas, for the comfort of that poor wight who 
may happen to drop in, with a difference of opinion, amongst these ! 
highly tatellectual and modest individuals. He must be doubly 
stecled to insult and sarcasm, if he feel not the full weight of scraps noms S sain 2" aieill ak aneniel Reena to hag 
from Sheridan, and puns from Curran. It does not matter a! CUFS® amongst’ us; ane & ep battie with t ye all '—we must 

, if his powers of thought are immeasurably superior to those {| hunt erery machine out of pnp nape or it will hunt us out of 
of the “Shoyhoys;” if he cannot bandy about the sayings andj €%!stence. 4 here 1s no er: “way crot he t, at which we can stop. 
doings of Fox, "Pitt, Burke, and others, he stands for nothing. We must obstruct the mutes luction of all machin ry into our tiade 
Principles are most awfully at a discount; ‘‘ fragments” are every- ( or our wast will n . be half Gone. Up, then, working pott rs! 
thing. “ To give political power to a man like you,” says one, | and let it = seen, that you are alive to your most imp rtant in- 
‘would be to endanger the safety of all property ; or, as Pitt says, | tere sts. Ihe first instalm< nt, on the first levy, has been paid . 
tv remove the very pillars of the state."” ‘* O, no,’’ says another, and the men of Burslem and Tunstall have come forw ard like 

lhe has got too much of the assinine quality, as Sheridan would Unionists. Upwards of ONE Ht — D AND TweLvr Pounps 
say, to make Aim intellectually dangeroys.” ‘ ‘Then you think he have been rect ived : and — are hundreds, who did not pay last 
is only courting the cudgel,” says a third,—“then let him have it} “®* k, who will vo this. — opty the above —s has 
as pointed as the six points of his own dear Charter.” And thus, } come from Burslem and Pang one; and ey will do more 
like a pack of hungry wolves, they bait their poor victim, criticis- | yet. Shame upon those . — te that withhold theiy support at 
ing the pronunciation of his werds, remarking on the phrenological this important crisis, A ren will be upon 1 throughout all 
development of his head, until he rushes from their presence ; and | "™®; if they allow this we ck to pass without following the example 
then they join in a long, loud laugh at their victory; priding | of the brave men of Burslem sgh scare Let Hanley, Stoke, 
themselves on their argumentative powers, and the ease with which | Fenton, and Longton _ the ir duty, and sax e themselves, if 
they could refute all the inflamatory rubbish of the mob.” possible, from the impending ruin of mechanical innovations. 

But this is not all. Did the evil, consequent on the conduct of } In next week S paper, a de tailed list of all monies received shall 
these men, end here, it would not be of sufficient importance to | appear Let it be seen, that something handsome has been 
bring before the public. But they are filled with duplicity; and } done. 
are continually meddling with matters, of which they haye no right } 
to give a disparaging opinion, They complain of men, who are, 
by far, their superiors for intellect and moral worth, and who have } 
laboured, night and day, to improve the condition of their trade. s i ' 
For this purpose, they are ever eager to lay before the public some j ter, Says, ** Nature has indeed been most bountiful to 
borrowed simile, some hackneyed quotation, or some verbose epis- } Wisconsin ; upland and lowland prairie, and vast open- 
— rare up of ew and a bearing on the SS ae f} ings most conveniently and eligibly divided, a country 
the day ; but which is as far from fact, as Satan is from heaven. } a ge 4 . . ry eepr 4 
In their eagerness to support a crotchet, they will speak highly of } well watered, and a climate eae, Se less rigorous 
those, who are the least worthy of praise; and condemn those, ; than that to which we are here (New y ork) accustomed. 
who have done most to carry out the object which the “ Shoyhoys’”’ | Nothing can surely be w anting to render Wisconsin a 
themselves pretend to have so much at heart. I say pretend, be- | point of gieat attraction to the enterprising emigrant.” 
cause an cxamination of their lives will show, that their present The letter of Henry R. Schoolcroft, U.S. Indian Agent, 


opinions are but the creations of a day, and that that, which they . . 
i oo oxi ; ” } states, that “* the fourth lake is a-beautiful sheet of tran- 


* Peer through their eyes, and look into their souls.” 


communication, from any of these gentlemen, be sure you head it 
with the following motto: 
“* Faire le diable contre quelqu’ un.” 
I have the honour to be, Sir, faithfully and honestly, 


- 
Adicu, Monsicur Editeur ; and should you be honoured with a 
j 

t 

f 

| Your Old Friend, A Fiar. 





Hurrah for the Union! Mason HAS ARANDONED HIS Ma- 
cutne! and the first instalment, on the first levy of the Five 
Thousand Pounds Fund, has been paid! If nothing more be 
accomplished, this, of itself, should stimulate working potters to 
pay their lexies. The stoppage of Mason's machine alone is 
worth the whole sum called for, by the Central Committee. But 
our work is not done, There are others about to introduce “ the 





straw 











EMIGRATION, 
The Hon. Mr. Vanderpool, of New York, in his let- 








now condemn in others, has been most palpably displayed in them- 
selves, This paradoxical conduct can be accounted for, on no other sparent w ater, W ith an open clear shore, which rises 
principle than that of a desire to create division in those societies, } jnto beautiful elevations ; in the vic inity some por- 
fo which they do not belong. Their mischievous dispositions are | tiong of the shore contain precipitous lodges in the rocks ; 
ever on the alert to sow distord ; and, like monkeys, they will bite,}., . braced within the district of good limestone soil 

if it be only for the sake of biting. They will not allow, that pot- it 18 em — arene : © reser wr baer, 
ters are placed in the least danger. Even though starvation and and has a fai proportion of forest. It is not ouly beau- 
death are staring the operatives of these districts full in the face,— | tiful to the eye, but has every indication of being salu- 
even though the first step has been taken, to bring desolation and } py; OSSessi e tclements of future wes 

ruin on the whole of Pa district, nevertheless the ** Shoyhoys,” brious, and cipeamaiat a - ;, ealth and 





; ; | prosperity. 

say ee Lo le } wan stale 

© make a point, will stoutly a ert th at working potters were EMIGRATION.< Letter No. XXXVI 

never placed in a better or firmer position than at the preset time, sas aN 2 . secviminay sted de 

and that they have nothing whatever to fear. Dieu le reuille ! EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. TUCKER, RACINE, 
I have now done for the present. It is very possible, that you WISCONSIN TERRITORY, JULY 24, 1843, 


will hear from me again, in ashorttime. The ‘‘oil’ of these) « Mijwaukee, Racine, Southport, and Checago are 
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increasing at a rapid rate. Honses are springing up 
amongst the stumps of the trees left in the ground. The 
situation of the second town is beautiful, being on the 
top of a hill overlooking lake Michigan. 

“* Leaving the town by the United States road to the 
Mississippi, you pass through the forest which skirts the 
border of the lake, a mile anda half in breadth. On 
emerging from this you cross over a beautiful green 
prairie, five or six miles wid, almost without a tree, ex- 
tending on the left to Checago, 80 miles; afterwards it 
is most beautiful, beyond the power of description or 
conception—a vast extent of undulating ground, of a 
rich black soil, covered with luxuriant grass, frequently 
up to your middle, with plenty of living water; sprin- 
kled over with trees and large groves, without any bram- 
bles, bushes, or underwood, but, like a gentleman's park, 
in the highest state of culture and beauty; and actually 
swarming with fine deer, wild turkeys, snipes, wild 
ducks, pigeons, flocks of black birds, with crimson 
breast and praisie hens of the size and appearance of 
pheasants, from single birds to flovks of from twenty jo 
forty, some in trees and others on the ground, and all as 
tame as if man had never crossed their path. 

“Then two miles south of this place is a lake 24 miles 
long by 13 wide, fine gravelly bottom, and the finest 
fishery in the world. It was of this Mr. Cole spake in 
his letter, seyen years ago; there was not more than 11 
white men in the territory ; now for miles along the sides 
of road there is not an acre of government land unsold. 
I beat about in eyery direction for some days, with my 
gun in my hand and pistols in my pocket, thinking I 
was entering on a wilderness. I soon found my mistake. 
Except a morsh or two, every foot of land is taken for 
miles, and the country is studded all over with frame 
houses, and incipient farms in every direction, tenanted 
by English, Scotch, and many from the eastern states, 
and a more kindhearted, healthy, intelligent, and happy 
people, I believe, there is not uner the sun. 

‘“‘ By chance I stopped at a respectable public house 
by the wayside, seventeen miles from Racine, as I was 
——— thither, and under peculiar circumstances | 
have picked up 80 acres, which, in a few years, will be 
valuable; it cost me £33 sterling; it faces the south, 
and runs down to the side of the United States road, 
and is close by a rising village, studded over with fine 
oaks, and has two ponds of fine water to it, and in five 
years from this time will be worth ten dollars per acre. 

“‘ There is no fear of robbers here; there is merely a 
latch upon the door——yau raise the latch a. walkin. 
Such a thing as a lock or bolt is unknown. 

** If you, sir, were to see this place, you would never 
think of going to Australia. Our next neighbour is a 
Quaker who came from there; and you are equally 
mistaken in thinking that there is no money ; ail the 
produce of the west passes Racine, there it is purchased 
with gold and silver, (we have neither notes nor copper) 
and the produce is shipped off up the lakes for New 
York, or the St. Lawrence. There is a cash market 




















for every thing. At Mr. Logan's, a respectable small | in this country, is the constantly increasing demand for cheap 
! } 


Inn here. you canlodge with comfort, almost luxuriously, 
eating three times a day, of fowls, meat, pies, an: 
puddings and preserves, in short a table fit for a gentle- 
man, for two dollars per week or less for a longer 
period. I repeat Mr. Cole’s assertion, if any man with 
£150 or £200, do not in a little time hecome rich and 
independent, it is entirely bis own fault. There is l-nd 
at 5s. per acre further to the west, but it is higher if 
purchased here. 

“There are corn and saw mills four miles off, and 
brick kilns at Rochester; and seven miles on this sime 
road is building a woollen factory. At Burlington, 
bricks are 4 dollars per 1000; one inch oak board, 8 
dollars per 190 feet, pine ditto, at Racine, 8 to 10 
dollars ; shingles, 2 dollars Two story French houses, 
for a family, 100 to 120 dollars. Rails and fencing 2 
dollars per acre. Two oxen and yoke, 55 dollars. Fine 
long-tailed high-bred horses, 45 to 60 dollars. Milch 
cows, 8 to 10 dollars, Heifer and calf, 9 dollars. 
Potatoes 61 the English bushel; wheat, 3s. 8d; Indian 
corn, Is. Gd.; oats, 9d. <A barrel of flour, 196 Ibs, 5 
dollars. Sheep, 1 dollar: pigs, next to nothing ; lamb, 
2 to 3 cents per lb; pork, 3 cents; beef, 3 to4 cents; 
veal, 2 cents; sugar, 8 cents; coffee, 12 cents; butter 
and cheese, 8 to 10 cents: rice, 4 cents; brandy, 6d 
per pint ; tobacco, 12 cents per lb; sash window glass, 
5 cents 12 inches by 11 square. 

‘“«T have walked over the land in every direction, and 
have found the prairie bearing the rose, sweet William, 
the indigo plant, and a great variety of the most beauti- 
ful flowers. At the Scotch settlements, one mile dis- 
tant, are very fine gardens filled with flowers from 
Scotland. 

“The mode of culture is this---in July the clod is 
turned over with a broad-shared plough, in furrows of 
18 inches in breadth; in this state it lies till the ensuing 
May; then in every five or six furrows are dropped 
three or four grains of Indian corn, at about 14 of 2 
yards apart, and there is an end; or in the spring it is 
harrowed. Wheat, barley, and oats are sown pretty 
thick, on account of the richness of the soil. Water 
melons, cucumbers, and pumpkins come to great per- 
fection in the open fields. Hay is 2 dollars per ton, and 
from two to three tons on the acre. You are at liberty 
to cut the grass any where you think proper, except in 
the inclosures, whether the land be your neighbour's or 
not. ‘The cattle graze anywhere, and are in high con- 
dition. And the pigs find their living and get fat on 
the acorn of the bur oak, so as to be ready for the knife 
without the cost of a single cent, 

“ The farmers are a very superior race of men. Llere 
is no swilling a gallon or six quarts of beer or cid: r per 
day whilst haymaking or harvesting, as is the care fre- 
quently in England.” 





EXTENT AND SEVERITY OF FEMALE AND INFANT 
LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 
One of the greatest evils attendant on the manufacturing system 
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labour—that of women and children—and the consequent ils 
sion of those most fitted for t—adult males, 
from their necessarily requiring higher wages for their support. 
Some startling facts in refefence to this subject were laid before 
the ILouse of Commons in a recent debate, by that untiring friend 
of the factory operative, Lord are but too well 
known in the distriet to which they refer, but as they are compa- 
ratively hidden from the working classes in other parts of the 
kingdom, we have thought we could not better serve the cause 
than by transferring a few of the most important data to the pages 
of the EXAMINER. 


In one mill, in 1831, there were employed 70 adults ; 
there were 104 spindles to each, and 305 piecers [all 
children]. In the same mill, in 1841, there were only 
26 adults. But was the number of spindles diminished ? 
No; the number of spindles was increased to 223, while 
the number of piecers was ouly 123. In Bolton, in 
1835, 39 mills set up 569,784 spindles. In 1841, the 
saine mills set up 740,000 spindles. Now, observe,—in 
1835, the number of piecers to 56,000 spindles was 
2,443; and in 1841 there were to 740,000 spindles 
2,426 piecers. The numberof spinners in 1835 was 
797; in 1841, it was 727. In 1831, 23 mills in Man- 
chester employed 1,267 spinners. In 1839 the same 
wills employed 677 spinners, thus throwing ont 590 
without any abatement of productive power. In 1829 
there were in Manchester 2,650 spinners ; in 1841 there 
were only 1,037, 1,613 being entirely thrown out. In 
1835, 2,171 spinners worked 1,229,204 spindles; in 
1841, 1,037 spinners worked 1,431,619 spindles. The 
effect of this was, in all the mills, greatly to multiply the 
labour imposed upon children and young persons. In 
1829, there were, in one mill, 70 spinners; the number 
of spindles worked was 43.680; and the number of 
piecers was 230. In 1841, there were, in the same mill, 
26 spinners ; 43,796 spindies were worked, and there 
were 134 piecers. In another mill there were, in 1829, 
53 spioners; 23,800 spindles were worked, and the 
number of piecers was 125. Inthe same mill, in 1842, 
no spinners were employed, and there were only 84 
piecers to the same number of spindles worked in 1829 
—23,800. In 1829, there were, in 35 mills, 1,088 
spinners, working 496,942 spindles. In 1841 there 
were, in the same mills, 418 spinners 556,375 spindles, 
and 473 self-actors, wrought ty children and young 
persons only. But I wish the House to see how this 
system operates with regard to females. There has 
been an enormous increase in the number of females 
employed since 1835. I find, from the inspectors’ re- 
port for 1842 and 1843, that the manager of a magni- 
ficent mill near Stockport, stated," We are employing 
altogether in that mill, and in connection with it, as 
carters, gasmen, and others, 1,264 hands; and how 
many of these does the house suppose were females ? Of 
this number 846 were females. The whole number of 
looms,’ he says, ‘is 1,300, all standing on one flat, at- 
tended by 651 females, and 21 males, In some cases 
this employment of female labour is regarded as a great 
source of profit, and is readily resorted to. A gentle- 
man writing in March, 1842—(and this statement shows 
the motives for the employment of female labour) —says, 





* Mr. ,a manufacturer, informed me, that he 
employs females exclusively at his power-looms; it is 
so universally ; he gives a decided preference to married 
females, especially those who have families at home 
dependent «n them for support.” And why? Because, 
he says, ‘ they are attentive, docile—more so than un- 
marri:d females, and are compelled to use their utmost 
exertion to procure the necessaries of life.’ But take 
the reports of the inspectors, and see what fearful state- 
ments they make. Inspector Baker says, in his report 
of 1843, that in his district there are employed 6 040 
persons more than in 1838, of whom 785 are males, 
and 5,225 females. Mark what a great proportion of 
the persons employed since 1838 are females. Inspector 
Saunders says. ‘ The small amount of wages paid to 
women acts as a strong inducement of the mill-occupiers 
to employ them instead of men, and in power-loom 
shops this has been the case to a great extent’ Mr. 
Baker reports that he has ‘seen several females, who, 
he was sure, could only just have completed their 18th 
year, who had been obliged to work from 6 o'clock in 
the morning to 10 o'clock at night, with only an hour 
and a half for meals.’ ‘In other cases,’ says that 
gentleman, ‘ females are obliged to work all night in a 
temperature of from 70 to 80 degrees.’ Hence Mr. 
Saunders deduces the necessity ofa law protecting all 
females up to the age of 21; adding that medical men 
invariably declare the urgent ‘necessity. of protecting from 
excessive labour, all females up to that period of life. 
‘I found,’ says Mr. Horner, in October 1843, ‘ many 
young women, just 18 years of age, at work from half- 
past 5 o'clock in the morning until 8 o’clock at night, 
with no cessation except a quarter of an hour for break- 
fast, 4nd three quarters of an hour for dinner. They 
may fairly be said to labour 154 hours out of 24.’ Mr. 
Saunders says. ‘There are females who have been 
employed for some weeks, with an interval of only afew 
days, from 6 o'clock in the morning until 12 o’clock at 
night, less two hours for meals; thus giving them for 
five nights in the week only 6 hours out of the 24 to go 
to and from their homes, and to obtain rest in bed.’ He 
says again, ‘A vast majority of the persons employed at 
night, and for long hours during the day, are females; 
their labour is cheaper, and they are more easily induced 
to undergo severe bodily fatigue than men. 


MACHINERY. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


S1r,—There is nothing that has created a greater 
sensation amongst the working classes of the Potteries, 











than the introduction of machinery into the manufactories, 


asa substitute for men. Mr. Mason appears to be the 
first to introduce it; and, I think, if he be allowed to go 
a-head with it quietly, there will be cther manufacturers 
that will copy his example. But ] am happy to hear, 
that you are up, and stirring; and I have no doubt but, 


by perseverance, you will prove victorious! Wishing 
you every success, in your undertaking ! 
I remain, yours truly, DELTA. 


Shelton Nov. 8th, 1844, 
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OFFECIAL NOTICE. 
THE PRINTERS AND TRANSFERRERS 


Are informed, thata Tea Party of their branch will take place. on 
Monday evening, Dec. 23rd,,1844, at Mr. James Stoddard’s, the 
Three Tuns Inn, Longton, when and where every member of the 
branch is respectfully invited to attend :—Tea on the table at five 
o’clock.—Price of Tickets, Males 1s. each ; females 9d. 

Every step will be taken to make the amusement of the evening 
agreeable to all. 





PETER COOKE, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


WEE WOLhEKER,, 
MILES’ BANK, HANLEY, 


Becs respect/ully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Inhabitants 
generally, of Newcastle, the Potteries, and their Vicinities, that 
he has commenced in the above line of business, and solicits a 
share of their patronage and support, assuring them that all orders 
entrusted to his care will meet with the most prompt attention, and 
be executed in a neat and durable style, which he trusts will insure 
the future favours of those who may honour him with their com- 
mands, 





P.C. Manufactures the following, amongst other Articles, which 
he will supply on the shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 


Potters’ Lawns, Sieves, and 


Brass and Iron Wire Fenders 
Riddles 


Nursery, Bed-room, and other 


Rush Light Guards Fire Guards 
Nursery and Hall Lamps Wove Wire Window Blinds 
Cheese and Meat Skewers Window Blinds * 


Steak Toasters 
Bread Toasters 
Meat Hooks 
Meat Stands 
Egg Beaters 
Cork Drawers 
Servants’ and Stable Lanthorns 
Bottle Brushes 
Letter Files 
Knitting Pins 
Hair Pins 

Bell Staples 
Check Springs 
Hooks and Eyes 
Fruit Baskets 
Work Baskets 
Curd Breakers 


Lattice for Granary, Stable, and 
other Windows 

Lattice for Larder, Book Case, 
and Libraries 

Meat Safes 

Dish, Cheese, and Milk Pan 
Covers 

Riddles of every description 

Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire 
Sieves 

Miners’ Sieve Bottoms 

Winnowing Machine Sieves 

Corn, Malt, Gravel, and Cinder 
Screens 

Flour Machine Wire 

Bird Cages of all kinds 

Dormouse and Squirrel Cages 





Wine Houses, Pheasantries, and Aviaries, Wired 
TO ORDER. 


VERANDAS MADE TO ANY SHAPE, 
Metallic Wire for tying up Plants. 
CATTLE, SHEEP, HARE, AND RABBIT FENCE. 


A variety of Fancy Fence for Pleasure Grounds and Gardens. 


Bordering and Baskets 
FOR FLOWER BEDS, FLOWER POT STANDS 
AND BASKETS. 
TRAINERS, CARNATION WIRES, dc. 


MADE TO ORDER, 





NE WGASTLE- ON-T YNE. 
PETER McGILL, 


EGS ta inform his ‘and the Public, that he has re- 
moved from j I BYKER BARR, to the 

FIGHTING K INN, “CUT-BANK,” OUSE BURN, 
where he will feel proud to receive a continuation of that custom 
which he has heretofore met with, and for which, he returns his 
thanks. , 

THE HANDLERS, PRESSERS, PRINTERS, AND 

OVENMEN 

Will continue to hold their meetings, as usual, every Saturday 
and Monday evening :—All communications to which branches, to 
be directed, as above, care of PETER Me’GILL. 


EVERY ACCOMMODATION FOR TRADES’ SOCIETIES!!! 


W. BOULTON, 
Late of Mr, Wood's Employ, Burslem, 


EGS to inform his friends and the Public, that he has, by the 
assistance of his friends, commenced business in the 


PROVISION TRADE, 


at No. ¢, Church Street, Burslem, where he would be most happy 
to supply any of his friends with 


FLOUR, BREAD, CHEESE, BACON, &c. §e. 


at moderate prices. 

He also begs to state that he will attend the Market on Mondays 
and Saturdays, where he would be glad to accomodate his friends 
and the Public with articles in the Provision line-—He returns 
thanks for the kindness he has experienced at the hands of his 
Fellow-workuien, and will do his best to merit. the same for the 
rest of his days. 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT INAPS, 


from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 

ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 
SALISBURY & Co's. 
Market Place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, 
Hanley. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received, “‘ S. M.”” Fenton ; and “ A Presser,” Longton. 
FIVE THOUSANDS POUNDS FUND. 
Received, from a Tradesman Sheltcn, 2s. 6d. 








Printed for the Executive of “The United Branches of Operative 
Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Street. 
Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longten; Dent, and Yates, 
Shelton; Manley, Burslem ; Bell, Stoke, &c. &c. 
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